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HELP US REACH THE GOAL 
{Good Start: 

In the January number of UNDERSTANDING THE CHILD we appealed to the 
teachers of Massachusetts to pledge 5,000 subscriptions, which are necessary to 
continue publication of the magazine after June 30 when the funds which have 
made possible its free distribution to the teachers of Massachusetts will expire. 

The response is encouraging. Already more than 1,000 pledges have been 
received. Considering the very grave financial crisis through which we have 
passed in the last few months, this is a good start. 

But these are not enough. We need 4,000 more pledges between now and June 
\) in order to continue publication. 


Friendly Messages from Our Readers: 

Since the last issue many assurances have come from our readers that the 
magazine has won many friends. They have come through the mail, over the 
telephone, and in personal contact with visitors at our editorial rooms. Some of 
ur readers have not only expressed their enthusiasm for the magazine but have 
{fered to double their subscription price. We shall publish in this issue, and the 
next, extracts from some of the letters received. 

How You Can Help: 

Please bear in mind that we are not asking you for money now. There 
will be nothing to pay until next September, and then only the small sum of 
fifty cents for a year’s subscription. We pay the postage on the enclosed 
card which you are asked to sign and mail immediately. 

We feel certain that if you ask yourself whether you want to get four more 
numbers of UNDERSTANDING THE CHILD with its helpful contributions on mental 
health written by some of the ablest mental hygienists and educators in America, 
you will say “ Yes!”’ 


PLEASE SIGN AND MAIL THE CARD NOW BEFORE YOlI 
FORGET, LET US REACH THE GOAL THIS MONTH. 
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FITTING THE SCHOOL TO THE CHILD 


OME schools have been known to pride themselves on the number of failures 
among their pupils. Their standards were so high, they said with pride, that 
only a few could succeed. Such schools still exist, but fortunately their number is 
decreasing rapidly. Another ideal that has been gradually developing is that 
schools are a place where everyone should win success. 

A school without failures! The idle dream of an easy-chair philosopher who 
ignores facts? Perhaps. Certain facts would seem to interfere with the realization 
of such an ideal. Chief among these is the stern reality of individual differences. 
Each child is unique. Not only are no two alike, but there is a wide range in their 
mental abilities in any class, no matter how carefully they may be graded. Stu- 
dents of individual differences tell us that in the ordinary class one may expect to 
find that the best pupil can do from two to five times as much work in the same 
time as the poorest, or, he can do the same amount of work with only fifty to 
twenty percent as many errors. Also, children differ greatly in such traits as 
aggressiveness, endurance, social adaptability, and perseverance. No wonder the 
teacher behind her desk, looking into the faces of thirty, forty, or more modern § 
American children, is skeptical of reaching such an unusual goal of success. Yes, 
such a result will be largely impossible for everyone unless we are careful in 
defining what we mean by success. 

The ideal which once had universal acceptance was that of fitting the child to 
the school. Just as in the Greek myth Procrustes fitted his victims brutally toa 
bed by sawing off their legs if they were too long or stretching them by force if 
they were too short, so our schools have tried to make children conform rigidly to 
academic standards. This was to invite failures. Unfortunately too much of this 
philosophy still lingers in our educational theory and practice. Many of the chil- 
dren who fail cannot be made to conform to our Procrustean theories. 

But it is inspiring to know that we are slowly changing our philosophy of edu- 
cation to a more wholesome one. Certainly the child with a low degree of intelli- 
gence should not be rated as a failure because he fails to get into high school. The 
child who does all that he may be expected to accomplish, in the light of his 
ability, is a success no matter what his comparative achievement may be. 

In this number of the magazine are suggestions dealing with the psychology of 
fitting the school to the child, suggestions from which any teacher may profil. 
Among them are these: 


1. We need new conceptions of failure and success. First of all, academic 
achievement is only one aspect of success. It should be compared with each 
individual child’s capacities, not with other children’s achievements. 

2. Social adaptability is of equal or greater importance. To what extent are 
boys and girls learning to get along with others successfully? 

3. In case of real failure in either field there should be an attempt to under- 
stand the child better. Causes of failure need to be discovered. 

4. The art of preventing failure and achieving success is to be gained by fitting 
the school or the work of the child to the individual. Even under the most adverse 
conditions the teacher may do something to promote this end. 

5. The child’s morale, the attitude of expecting success, is to be gained by 
seeing that he actually succeeds. 
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WHAT IS YOUR ANSWER? 


The following questions are answered in this number of UNDERSTANDING THE CriLp. They 
are intended to help the reader grasp the important points in the tezt. 


To verify your answer, turn to the page or pages whose numbers are 
given in bold type after each question. 


|. a. Why do we need new conceptions of failure and success in dealing with children? 2 
b. Does academic success sometimes result in failure? Illustrate. 2, 5, 6 


2. What is the mental hygienist’s criteria of success? 5, 9 


. Why must success or failure be considered from the point of view of the individual? 
2,46 


. What are the dangers to the mental health of a pupil who tries to get all A’s? 6 
5. How can the teacher help a child who is failing to succeed? 14, 15 


. What are the six principal causes of failure that are environmental and beyond the 
child’s control which are mentioned-by Dr. Wile? 7, 8 


7. a. What is the first thing that Miss Hale advises the teacher to do in the case of a child 
who is failing? 11 
b. Under what circumstances may it be desirable to promote a child who is failing in his 
grade? 11 


. What is the developmental age? What is its relation to mental age, chronological age, 
and physical measurements? 28 


. a. What evidence have we that the schools are conscious of the need of character 
education? 27 


b. What should the teacher always take into consideration in character education? 28 


. Why does the usual attitude of parents toward children tend to increase their failures? 
13, 14 


. Why should a child who is failing in school be guided into activities outside of school 
in which he can achieve success? 15 


2. What harm may result from magnifying the failures of children? 14, 15 


. What reasons does Dr. Hartwell give for Richard's failure in school? 21 

. What steps were taken towards helping him to readjust himself to his home and 
school situation? 21 

. How much was known about the feeble-minded when Dr. Goddard was called to be 
Director of Research at Vineland, N. J.? 22 

. How did the terms idiot, imbecile, and moron come into use? 24 


. What facts should a teacher know about a child who is failing? 16, 17 


. From what sources outside of school can the teacher get help in dealing with the child 
who is failing? 18 
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SUCCESS AND FAILURE IN SCHOOL AS SEEN BY 
THE MENTAL HYGIENIST 


By AUGUSTA F. BRONNER, Ps.D., Dimecror 


Jupce Baker FouNDATION 


We are pleased to welcome again to our columns Dr. Bronner who as investigator and author 
has contributed so much to the understanding of children. 


AVE you ever stopped to consider 

what life would be like if, day after 

day, you felt yourself a failure on your job? 

Picture for a moment the situation, es- 

pecially if you had no avenue of success, no 

feeling of achievement, no encouraging sign 
of appreciation. 

Success and failure have very vital rela- 
tionships to happiness and to social adjust- 
ments of all kinds. The need for a feeling of 
adequacy and for recognition is deep-set 
and universal. Praise from others as well as 
satisfaction with one’s own achievements is 
essential to good personality development 
and to the desire to continue in effort and 
activity. 

Failure, on the other hand, may be a 
spur and an incentive, but not if it is long- 
continued or if it is not one step toward 
what the individual feels as progress on the 
road to later success. 

This is as true for the child as for us 
adults. It is not only as true but perhaps 
even more important in relation to the 
young person. The latter is still in the 
formative period when personality is not 
altogether shaped and goals not yet firmly 
grasped. 

Doubtless, everyone will agree that both 
home and school ardently wish the child to 
succeed. For the most part, parents are 
genuinely willing to sacrifice themselves in 
order that their children may have every 
chance in life. Far the most part, teachers, 
too, are honestly desirous of helping chil- 
dren in their charge to develop successfully. 

What does the word Suceess connote to 
these two groups, parents and teachers? 
What measuring stick do they use to judge 
the progress of the child? What is the ideal 
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of success toward which parent and teacher 
push the child? 

All too often in the case of the child of 
school age, the goal of success is in terms of 
academic standing and marks. These are 
objective evidences that all the world can 
understand. Those of us who know children 
and young people at first-hand have come 
to recognize, however, that there may be 
danger in this situation. The underlying 
motive of both parent and teacher may be 
deeply hidden and not at all what it really 
seems on the surface. 

There was Louise, for instance. At four- 
teen, she was brought for study because for 
several months she had been steadily 
truant, a fact unknown during this time to 
both parents and school. Each morning she 
left her home with books and lunch money; 
each day she returned at the regular hour. 
Weekly there had arrived at the school a 
letter saying that Louise was still too ill to 
return. One day, however, Louise was 
found by her mother reading at the library 
during school hours, and the story was out. 

What had happened to this young ado- 
lescent who, until this her first year in high 
school, had been a model pupil, consci- 
entious, interested, bringing home month 
after month excellent reports? From 4 
study of Louise and of her family back- 
ground, one could sketch a picture that is 
fairly often found. Louise’s mother was 4 
woman of sturdy character, very ambitious 
for her children. Deprived in her own youth 
of a chance for obtaining a good education, 
she was eager for her children to have what 
had been denied her. In her zest for aca- 
demic learning, she held ever before the chil- 
dren the importance of school success, a8 
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she conceived it. They must study, they 
must get good marks, they must stand well 
in their classes. So far, she had been de- 
lighted with the response of the children. 
The older boy was an honor student, pre- 
paring for college. Louise had done well 
throughout her grammar-school career. 
She, the mother, would scrimp and save to 
push them ahead. 

But what about Louise? Well, she wanted 
to win her mother’s approval; she must do 
well and go to college. In the grammar 
xhool this had seemed fairly easy, but in 
high school it was different. She was in 
large classes. She did not understand her 
work. She knew her marks were not good 
and that her report card would be very dis- 
appointing to her family. She became 
vorried, unhappy, confused. The more she 
tried to study, the more defeated she felt. 
\t last the situation became intolerable. 
Each morning as she approached school, 
she felt ill. She could not make herself enter 
the building. Neither could she talk to her 
mother or her teachers about the situation. 


Louise’s mother, like many another 
mother, was really seeking vicariously 
through her children the kind of success she 
iad wanted for herself. Through her chil- 
dren she hoped to satisfy her own thwarted 
umbitions. Hence she overvalued academic 
landing and marks, the symbol to her of 
uccess 

Teachers set up a similar standard of 
uccess usually on other bases. Either they 
onceive their task as solely that of passing 
m knowledge and feel themselves success- 
ulin this r6le when their pupils show mas- 
ery of the subject matter of the curricu- 
um, or by the same means they gratify a 
lesire for a feeling of power. Who does not 

all the type of teacher who thrills with a 
eling of satisfaction over the pupil whose 
marks are always one hundred, and who 
polds up as a model to the class the child 

tha report card that contains high marks 

all subjects. 
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Marks, honor roll, promotion, and rather 
traditional forms of good behavior are the 
usual criteria of school success. Of course, 
these are often important and significant. 
They frequently represent effort and ambi- 
tions that are worth while, though in and of 
themselves they have small value. They 
may, it is true, bring desirable satisfactions, 
be the means of achieving recognition, 
stimulate to further effort, and constitute 
real helps in wholesome personality devel- 
opment. 

The mental hygienist looks beyond these, 
however. The parent or the teacher who has 
a broader conception of mental health sets 
as the child’s goal his ability to grow and to 
adapt himself in the various relationships 
that vital living demands. The development 
of a well-rounded personality — this is the 
end to be achieved. To achieve this end, 
there must be not merely intellectual 
growth, not merely the acquiring of infor- 
mation or even of real knowledge. There 
must also be the development of the whole 
child in all his personal and social relation- 
ships. 

For example, in relation to one’s personal 
development, success as we define it means 
growth in initiative and in self-direction, in 
power to achieve insight concerning values. 
In relation to others, success means one’s 
ability to work harmoniously in a group, to 
play a satisfying réle with some measure of 
success either as leader or follower, depend- 
ing upon one’s gifts and capacities. 

Formal school success may have favor- 
able or unfavorable consequences. It may 
mean healthy satisfactions and the cultiva- 
tion of worth-while interests that carry over 
into life outside the school and persist. 
Such success may, on the other hand, be- 
token artificial values only, representing 
attainment of most formal knowledge that 
becomes no real part of the personality. 
Lessons learned by heart, for purposes of 
classroom recitation and then forgotten, 
may lead to good marks, but have no real 
influence on development of character. 

It is possible that academic success may 
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even have an unwholesome influence. This 
is seen in instances where bright children so 
overvalue school standing that they narrow 
their interests and activities to their school 
books. In pursuit of this fetish for “all 
A’s” there is no time, perhaps not even a 
normal desire, for the development of social 
contacts. Every guidance clinic is familiar 
with the child or adolescent who, in his 
eagerness for school success of the formal 
kind, takes no interest in athletics, in group 
or club activities, in extra-school recrea- 
tions of any kind. This is the “student,” 
dear to the heart of many a parent and 
many a teacher, who to the mental hygien- 
ist is a real problem. The latter sees in such 
a case distorted development of personality, 
a one-sided development that is unwhole- 
some and may even be a sign of danger for 
mental health. 

Obviously, failure in school, especially if 
it is fairly constant or frequently repeated, 
may exert very considerable harm. Its 
most frequent consequence is discourage- 
ment and lack of interest. If there is no 
chance of conquering failure, the child 
naturally sooner or later feels himself in- 
ferior and inadequate in the school situa- 
tion and to this, in turn, he may react in 
various exceedingly unhealthful ways. There 
is the daydreamer who, because of dislike 
of the situation in which he always plays an 
unfavorable part, escapes from reality into a 
realm where there are limitless satisfactions. 
This is one way out. There is the child who 
turns to clowning, to mischief, and showing 
off. This is another way out. It offers a 
means of attaining recognition at least. 
Then there is, too, the truant who avoids 
the situation more realistically and who 
finds compensatory satisfactions outside 
the schoolroom. Sometimes these are anti- 
socially, but satisfyingly, discovered in 
delinquency. 

From one point of view, failure is always 
a relative matter. To some — a compara- 
tively few — anything short of perfection is 
failure. For the perfectionist striving for 
success that is gained at the expense of 
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wholesome personality growth, failure 
achieve the highest rating may be a first 
step to realization of false values. Represent. 
ative of a group is the case of a boy whos 
high-school career had been one long record 
of fine scholastic standing. In his senic 
year, due to an illness, he failed to maintaiy 
his superiority in his group, developed feel. 
ings of anxiety and discouragement that 
brought him to our attention. The rea 
problem in this case was to learn the bases 
for this boy’s consuming need for success. 
This took time and patience, but in the 
course of the study, the boy himself became 
aware of motivations that seemed to him 
unworthy. Both he and the psychiatrist 
saw plainly that his need for superiority 
was largely a matter of rivalry with other 
members of his family. It was interesting to 
have this young adolescent spontaneously 
reach the conclusion that it would be much 
better for him to do poorer work in schod 
and to develop a wider range of interests 
Failure to attain high standing became a 
experience that he could accept, not only 
with less emotional disturbance but even 
with equanimity, as indication of rel 
personality growth. 

To summarize, then: Success usually 
brings in its wake ego satisfactions; failure 
usually leads to a feeling of frustration and 
helplessness. Either may or may not be: 
valuable experience. Success confined to the 
intellectual sphere and at the expense of 
other elements in the total personality # 
hampering; success that takes into account 
all living is exceedingly worth while. Failur 
that has no socially satisfactory compens- 
tion or that leads to no insight is devastat 
ing; failure with a way out, and that leads 
overcoming of obstacles, may be construc 


the individual. This meaningfulness can ! 
determined only in the light of the relation 
ship to the development of well-rounde 
personality. 














WHY CHILDREN FAIL 
By IRA S. WILE, M.D. 


AuTrsor or “THE CHALLENGE or CarLpHOOD” 
FormMERLY CoMMISSIONER OF Epucation, New York City 


Among those who are conspicuous because of their keen appreciation of childhood is Dr. Ira S. 
Wile. He is a physician of nole and an author of distinction. His plea in this article that 
children often fail because of environmental causes demands careful consideration. 


HE Superintendent of Schools of New 

York City in his 1931 report stated 
that 29.66 per cent of pupils in the day 
dementary schools were making slow prog- 
ress; 6.78 per cent were more than two 
terms retarded for their age; 3.56 per cent 
vere three terms retarded; and 3.9 per cent 
vere four or more terms behind their theo- 
retic school placement. More than 25 per 
cent of the elementary school group were 
retarded as compared with approximately 
oly 14 per cent accelerated. In general, 
this is a nation-wide school situation. This 
constitutes more than an educational chal- 
kenge because it indicates a state of school 
failure that handicaps many children in 
making their social and emotional adjust- 
ments in everyday living. 

Laying aside all consideration of feeble- 
minded children, of those slightly retarded 
by virtue of dull mentality, or those re- 
larded by reason of some language diffi- 
culty, or because of absence due to illness, 

ne must consider why such a large propor- 
ion of children are grouped in the category 

school failures. The child who fails to 
cep abreast of his mental-age group is 
ailing to achieve what society has a right 
to expect from him. When the completeness 
his potentials is unrealized, he is failing in 
te mobilization of his resources for the 
wmplete support of his developing per- 
it 


d y. 

[ do not intend to discuss the primary 
mental endowment of children with relation 
0 scholastic failure. In one sense all school 
allure is a reaction in which the child is 
tvolved. It is only fair, however, to con- 
ider those causal factors which originate 
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outside of the child himself. These environ- 
mental causes invite inquiry, as they are 
vitally concerned in the welfare of children, 
in the relative success of the educational 
system, and in the standards of communal 
achievement and morality. 

Obviously, the home responsibility for 
early nurture and training plays a definite 
part in John’s attitude towards school. 
If father believes that education is not very 
important and mother ridicules the subject- 
matter or the teacher, the boy has little 
incentive to application. If Mary is sub- 
jected to parental cruelty and witnesses 
unpleasant brutalities in her home, a desire 
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to escape both home and school may lessen 
her interest in daily classwork. 

The present economic depression, with 
children’s disturbances over parental suf- 
ferings and employment, has enhanced the 
interest of many youngsters in work rather 
than in school. It has disturbed their think- 
ing so that daily application to school tasks 
is difficult; the school is rejected in favor of 
the idea of self-support, and one notes the 
result in failure. A lack of parental dis- 
cipline, the broken home, or the existence 
of dissipation, singly or combined, may be 
responsible for scholastic weakness, indif- 
ference, rejection, or failure. 

Schools are in competition with much of 
life. Companions, particularly those who 
constitute intimate groups or gangs, exert 
pressures that are difficult to withstand. 
When Dick is tempted to follow his more 
powerful leader, to take a few days off, to 
play and to truant in pursuit of organized 
adventure, to try out the pleasure-yielding 
movies, to experiment in train yards and 
along the river front, life becomes far more 
dynamic than in the classroom. If the school 
fails to hold his interest or to organize his en- 
thusiasm, another school failure may result. 

But why should I emphasize the child, 
the home, the companionship or the 
neighborhood, when a large measure of 
school failure arises directly within the 
realm of the school? Charles may fail be- 
cause his teacher is a failure —a strict, 
dominating, emotionally dyspeptic person, 
whose own unadjusted mental attitudes 
inhibit a patient, intelligent understanding 
of pupils. The emotional balance of the 
teacher, in itself, is a vital factor in the 
management of the classroom, in the teach- 
ing of children, and in the stimulation to 
industry. The disciplinary follies of intel- 
lectually capable but emotionally unstable 
teachers are represented frequently in the 
unreasonable attitude towards pupils, which 
in turn leads to discouragement, inadequate 
marks, to loss of interest, with failing atten- 
tion and diminished effort that end in 
failure. 
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Many children are sensitive and sufle 
from the ridicule, sarcasm, or cutting com 
parisons of sharp-tongued teachers. They 
object to being marked unjustly, as { 
having marks for conduct bestowed x» 
marks for achievement. Capricious mari. 
ing frequently creates antagonism an/ 
makes Priscilla feel, “What's the use , 
working? You don’t get marked for what 
you do.” Then work ceases to have vit 
significance and even self-failure is ni 
resented because of a self-approving ¢ 
fensive antagonism. 

Most children thrive best under th 
warming approval of friendly, soft-spoke 
geniality, gracious encouragement, reason 
able disciplinary firmness with fairnew 
The loss of a sense of school security he 
depressing values. The teacher is in a way 
substitute for the home, a foster mothe 
and a sense of lost affection or a feeling ¢ 
inadequacy to attain the legitimate resul 
of efforts brings about a negative feeling 
towards the overcritical teacher in lm 
parentis. How many children fail a 
then account for it by saying, “1 woulda! 
work for that teacher!’’ Or as some go on 
say in language less gentle, “She gives m 
a pain!” 

Education is more than a matter of brin 
ing together a child, a book, and a teacher. 
The entire process is not so much one 
actual teaching as of a continued encow 
agement to learn. Thus the entire edue 
tional process includes a reaction to all t 
personalities in the classroom. Hence ¢ 
dren will fail because they are ridiculed 
other children, because their lives are mat 
miserable by cruel and biting comment 
over trifling physical peculiarities, quit 
in disposi.ion, or even errors in recitatiot 
The child who fails because she is call 
“four eyes” reacts like the boy who 
called a “dope,” a “dud,” or a “dunce. 
Epithets, whether employed by teacher 
classmates, do not stimulate educationally 
Constantly calling the attention of childre 
to their failures is less valuable than e 
phasizing their successes. Indicating th¢ 
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educational assets is more useful than 
stressing their liabilities. Many children and 
teachers withhold praise when it might be 
of great service, but never fail to express 
their disapproval upon all occasions. 
Success in classwork is not a matter of 
marks but of attainment in terms of poten- 
tals. Too frequently the smile of grace 
wd thanksgiving is the portion of the 
child of high intelligence whose daily work 
regularly is rated as perfect, when as a 
matter of fact he is failing to employ his 
full intellectual endowment. The child who 
is securing a bare 75 per cent or even a 60 
er cent in the class may be the child who is 
bctually demonstrating the value of educa- 
ion, whose marks, although low when 
elated to the entire group, bear witness to 
un attention, effort, industry, and achieve- 
ment above the ordinary expectancy. To 
ive praise to the former and to omit it for 
he latter is in itself a reason for diminished 
nterest, dissatisfaction, and discourage- 
ment. All children succeed better with a 
ense of their own success, however, rather 
han in terms of success as measured by the 
roup. Henry knows when he has tried his 
est and Charlotte is aware of the hours 
hat she has spent upon conscientious study. 
both find their personalities deflated when, 
n spite of their honest efforts, they are 
ebuked for their failure to attain higher 
evels. They are humiliated when they are 
nfavorably compared with other members 
the class and, alas, too often, with younger 
hildren — and, still more alas, with 
ounger children of their own families. 
The teacher, however, is herself a human 
ing, with her trials and tribulations, her 
ysical inadequacies, her emotional dis- 
esses. She, too, is caught up in a school 
ystem; she has to meet her difficulties in 
s of the curriculum, or a methodology, 
the administrative difficulties which 
hist in her school system. She may possess 
howledge but may be persona non grata 
b the entire teaching community. She 
lay know but not feel in teaching. 
Some children fail because school cur- 
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ricula are created in terms of the masses 
and on a theoretic assumption of what is 
best for all children. Children, however, are 
no more alike intellectually than physically. 
Hence some children fail because a rigid 
curriculum is not adjustable to their psychic 
needs. Other children may fear corporal 
punishment and develop a “hate on a 
teacher,” or flee school because of the faulty 
emphasis that is placed upon lateness or 
because of impulsively given demerits or 
even demotions. A still larger number, 
however, find themselves hampered by 
virtue of some maladaptation of themselves 
to the curriculum. 

Every educational maladjustment, whether 
an outgrowth of degeneracy or broken 
homes, a lack of discipline or the preju- 
dices of teachers, a desire to earn money or 
an inadequate curriculum, calls for investi- 
gation. Classes dull and uninteresting, a 
curriculum incapable of engendering inter- 
est and enthusiasm, a scholastic life lacking 
in the spirit of adventure, preventable 
failures, — these require communal study. 

I am writing of causes primarily inherent 
in the environment, even though I recog- 
nize that no child should be considered 
except in his complete environment, of 
which he himself is a part. When Michael 
fails in school and is condemned, he is un- 
justly penalized if his family has handi- 
capped his progress through frequent mov- 
ing from one city to another. When Sarah 
receives class scorn because she is poor in 
reading, her failure is not her own when her 
conversion from left- to right-handedness 
has interfered with her learning to read. 
When Thomas, because of an organic dis- 
ease, has difficulties in handwriting, so 
that it is scarcely legible, and his actual 
knowledge is minimized and discounted 
because of the illegibility, the major re- 
sponsibility rests upon the school. When 
Daniel is told by his teacher that he can 
never learn arithmetic and he believes her, 
and he then continues to fail, he is not nec- 
essarily the primary cause of his own in- 

Continued on page 29 
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WHAT THE TEACHER SHOULD SEE IN 
THE CHILD WHO FAILS 


By FLORENCE HALE, L.H.D. 


Eprror, The Grade Teacher 
First Vice Presipent, NATIONAL EpucATION ASSOCIATION 


The name of Florence Hale has become familiar to the rank and file of the teachers of ow 
country because of her conspicuous service in Education. Beginning her career as a grad 
teacher, she has served with distinction as director of training in a normal school, state super. 
visor of rural education, editor, and president of the National Education Association. He 
intelligent and sympathetic insight into the problems of the child who fails should be of great 
help to the teacher. 


F I should make the statement that some 

teachers are cruel to children, I suppose 
most teachers would be shocked and would 
probably question the truth of my state- 
ment. However, my observation over a long 
period of years has led me to believe that, even 
today with our modern methods, it is true 
that unconscious cruelties are sometimes 
wrought in the schoolroom by the teacher 
who has a passion for perfect achievement 
and spotless records, but who has not kept 
up-to-date in matters relating to child study, 
such as home visitation and the careful ex- 
amination of the reasons that lie behind 
failure. 

This year, for example, the teacher who 
judges the work of her class almost entirely 
by the appearance of the pupils before her 
or by the way in which they do their work at 
school will very likely be numbered among 
the teachers to whom I have referred. > 

I am of the opinion that there are some Lodi 
teachers who do not have an adequate con- FLORENCE HALE 
ception of what is going on during these 
days of financial strain in the homes and lized to the conversation in the home, bt 
communities from which their pupils come. came very nervous at night and would nol 
In fact, one of the greatest permanent go to sleep. When coaxings and promises i 
dangers of our present turmoil is likely reward were found to be of no avail, th 
to be the shadow which it is casting upon father began to probe more deeply into tit 
our children’s lives at a time when they _ reason for this sudden change of behavict 
should be happy and carefree, building up _ Finally, he discovered the real cause whe 
strong physiques and learning joyouslythe _ the child said, “I am so worried over all thi 
lessons of the school. For example, the depression folks talk about and may be t! 
small son of some friends of mine, who had _schoolhouses all closing up, that I just cat’ 
been listening more than his parents rea- sleep thinking about it. How awful it 
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be.” Those parents immediately decided 
that their child should hear no more talks 
over the radio or in the family circle regard- 
ing hard times or the anxieties which the 
older people are experiencing. Finely edu- 
cated parents though they were, they had 
been totally unconscious of the cumulative 
dfect upon the child mind of too much 
listening to this pessimistic conversation. 
if this is true in that type of home, how 
much more unfortunate is likely to be this 
condition in the home of parents who 
are not students of child nature, whose 
financial burdens are perhaps more pressing 
than those of the parents I have described, 
and where even the necessity for bread and 
butter and shoes is a daily topic of conversa- 
tion among the discouraged people in the 
home. 

So the first advice that I would give to 
the teacher, particularly this year, when she 
finds failures in her classes is to visit the 
homes and to acquaint herself as far as 
possible with the conditions that surround 
the child there, mental and spiritual as well 
as physical conditions. 

Another manifestation of unconscious 
cruelty towards children is allowing the 
vnse of failure to enter as iron into the 
child’s soul. Take your own case as an 
adult. Is it not true that a dismal failure 
in your affairs, even during one day, will cast 
a blight upon your spirit for weeks which 
it will require great effort to overcome? 
When it comes to habitual failure, it has 
ed to suicide and ruin because of the break- 
ing down of the morale of even the naturally 
‘talwart soul. How much more, then, is 
this likely to be the case with the school 
child whose experience in life has not been 
lng enough to show him that there is al- 
most always a silver lining in the cloud and 
that failure is not likely to be permanent. 
When one is very young, failures are so 
ragic, so permanent, and enter so into the 
very soul that experiencing too many of 

may have a lasting and disastrous 
lect upon the disposition and point of view 
if the child through life. 
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Some teachers believe that in the case of 
the self-assertive child, occasional failures 
and even humiliation are a good thing. 
Perhaps they are in exceptional cases, but I 
am not at all convinced that this is true, as 
compared to the much greater benefits of 
success, although I recognize that a child 
must be taught how to bear his successes as 
well as his failures. We need not argue the 
point, however, for it is certain that there 
will be failures enough, even though we do 
our best to avert them. However, in this 
instance, | am thinking most of the less 
brilliant child who is likely to fail habitually 
if he is not helped to overcome the results 
of his first lack of success. 

When the teacher has studied carefully 
the home life of the child and has done 
everything in her power to compensate for 
unfortunate conditions there, then she must 
study wisely the question of how best to 
treat the child who, even then, falls behind. 
If the teacher is convinced that the pupil 
can get no more out of a grade and can get 
something worth while out of the next 
higher grade, I should advise by all means 
that he be given his chance, particularly if 
such a pupil is over-age. It is always un- 
fortunate for an older child to be kept back 
with smaller children, not only for his own 
sake but because he is often a detriment to 
the younger children. It is seldom that the 
child does better when he repeats the year 
than he did in the first place. The fact that 
he is promoted often gives him new courage, 
leads him to have a little more faith in 
himself and, sometimes, under a new en- 
vironment and a new teacher and with 
better physical conditions at home, he may 
achieve a fair success, after all. Of course, 
this does not refer to children who, because 
of idleness, fail to do as well as they can 
and who could readily master the work of a 
grade if they were obliged to do it. Such 
children should be made to complete the 
requirements, either by make-up work or 
vacation schools, before going on to the 
higher grade. Any other procedure would be 
foolish soft-heartedness and would put a 
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premium on idleness and lack of obedience. 

I would emphasize the fact that the 
teacher must always be doubtful of her 
ability to judge a child’s feelings by his 
actions at school, especially in the face of 
failure. Children, particularly of the adoles- 
cent age, care more about the opinion of 
their classmates than of older people, even of 
the teacher. They will remain stolid in ap- 
pearance when their hearts are breaking, 
rather than have their classmates think that 
they care about their low marks or loss of 
standing. I have known of teachers intensi- 
fying an already bad situation by judging 
that the child did not care or was obstinate 
and by adding public reproof and sarcasm 
to the already overburdened heart. It 
is not always the child who makes the 
greatest outcry or professes the greatest 
sorrow who feels defeat and reproof most 
strongly, and herein lies one of the great 
cruelties to which I alluded at the beginning 
of this article. 

Intelligence tests may be given and their 
results used as a help in pointing the way 
for better work. Individual help in actual 
subject matter is valuable but, greater than 
all these, is an understanding heart on the 
part of the teacher and the practice of 
looking upon each child as an individual 
case, not to be judged superficially but to 
be studied as we study any difficult problem 
to be solved. 

In the last few years, I have suspected 
that unconsciously some of our teachers and 
administrators have got into the habit of 
putting material accomplishment in school 
exhibits and records too far ahead of the 
satisfaction of the truly great teacher in 
doing something to develop every child. 
Not only is this unfortunate for the children 
but it is most unfortunate in the develop- 
ment of the teacher’s own personality. The 
real teacher must always have the spirit of 
the real mother or father which, from time 
immemorial, has been that of greatest love 
and sympathy for the black sheep of the 
flock. When, in the desire for these record 
accomplishments, a teacher begins to lose 
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this sympathetic attitude, when he or shy 
begins to regard the children who fail a 
nuisances to be tolerated only because the 
law requires their attendance, it soon begins 
to show in that teacher’s own personality. 
It loses something of the beauty and rich. 
ness that it may have had in the earlier 
days of teaching when, full of enthusiasn 
and real love for children themselves, he o 
she was so lured to the work that it becam 
a life profession. In fact, I have seen ; 
number of formerly bright-eyed, eagez 
young women who were full of interest ir 
the children they taught, who visited the 
homes and who were sympathetic with th 
unfortunate, change radically as they wer 
promoted to school systems of the shining. 
record type. They became too businesslike. 
too efficient, too cold, and altogether tw 
unlovely personalities to carry out to any 
great extent the mission of the real teacher 
of children. Sometimes the child who faik 
may become the real cause of the teacher 
who fails, at least, of the teacher who faik 
in being all that she might have been is 
developing the personalities given to he 
charge. 

How strange it is, we think sometime, 
that successful men and women speak with 
admiration of some ordinary little teacher 
who to us seems very plain and colorles 
and who has never given a paper on é 
teachers’ convention program in her life. But 
behind this lasting admiration probably lie 
a long story of the teacher who was not to 


success or failure was determined more by 
this teacher’s attitude than by any amout! 
of information gained from books or from 
the technique of her instruction. 
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THE PARENT LOOKS AT THE CHILD WHO FAILS 
By GARRY CLEVELAND MYERS, Px.D. 


Heap oF Division or Parent Epucation, CLEVELAND CoLLecE, WresTERN RESERVE 
UNIVERSITY 
Aurtsor or “ DEVELOPING PERSONALITY IN THE CHILD AT SCHOOL” 


One of the first educators to realize the importance of the cooperation of the home in the educa- 
tion of children was Dr. Myers. As a school administrator and teacher with experience in 
every grade, as lecturer, newspaper columnist, editor, and author, he has done much to enable 
parents to see children through the eyes of modern psychology. In no field has he been more 
helpful than in interpreting to the parent the child who fails. 


\ UCH depends upon who looks. Let 
i¥i us think first of the rank and file of 
parents, — of most parents, indeed, all the 
time, and perhaps of all parents part of the 
time. Let us observe how they look at the 
failing child. Then let us consider how they, 
for the child’s welfare, ought to look at him. 

We who are parents can hardly hope al- 
ways to evaluate the failures and successes 
of our children in a perfectly unbiased 
fashion. There may be times when we are 
able to consider these matters in a wholly 
objective manner, but at best such times 
are probably rare. It is not so much a mat- 
ter of all or none as of more or less. It is 
difficult to imaginesa father or mother of a 
nearly normal family who does not enjoy 
satisfaction at his child’s success at school 
and to that degree feel more happy toward 
that child, or who does not suffer displeas- 
ure at his child’s school failure and to that 
degree feel less happy toward that child. 
Be the parent ever so intelligent in terms of 
usual measures, his behavior toward his 
s own child may operate on an exceedingly 
low level of intelligence. 

Thinking from this point of view, no 
parent can afford to condemn any other 
parent for what appears to be bad func- 
tioning of parenthood; nor can the non- 
parent afford to do so. If we attempt to 
exercise a scientific attitude toward parents, 
we shall neither praise nor blame them; we 
shall merely try to observe and analyze the 
facts which we think we find and their ap- 
parent relationships. 

In case you are not a parent, imagine 
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yourself one. Now suppose your child has 
failed in one or more school subjects, or has 
failed to pass his grade. Suppose he has 
merely failed in one or several lessons the 
last few weeks, or that his teacher has 
warned you that he will fail to make his 
grade at his present rate of progress. What 
feelings first arise? You know. Vaguely or 
very clearly they may stir up fears of dis- 
approval by your adult friends, may arouse 
imagery of contrasting successes of certain 
other children of your child’s age. Still more 
vaguely, no doubt, there will be mixed up 
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with these feelings annoyance at his failure 
to try as he should to please and honor you, 
maybe a feeling of resentment towards his 
“ good-for-nothing-ness.”” 

Your first conclusion no doubt is, he has 
not tried. He must have ability for he is 
your child! Now and then you might gain 
temporary relief by blaming the teacher. 
But even then you will hardly hold the 
child entirely blameless. The teacher does 
her best to convince you that the child is 
lazy. Since her opinion has confirmed your 
own, she must be right. She and you to- 
gether, therefore, set about to charge the 
child with laziness and lack of interest, hop- 
ing vainly that he may choose to strive 
harder to learn more. She and you and the 
rest of the family magnify his failures as 
you tell him how much better other children 
do. As he sees it, she and you want him to 
work harder just for your pleasure and hers. 
He may feel, “No one understands me; 
what’s the use?” 

Granted that this child is lazy because of 
some physical debility, or even lazy on ac- 
count of earlier bad habits. Charging him 
with laziness does not make him more in- 
dustrious, but less so. We can, however, be 
pretty sure he is not lazy in the usual sense. 
The more he is disapproved for failure, the 
more inferior he feels, and the fainter is his 
wish or hope to overcome his difficulty. 

Our usual attitude as parents toward the 
child who fails disposes him to continue and 
increase his failures. Our human frailties may 
make us hindermore than help, although our 
conscious purposes might be the very best. 

If we could always think and act intelli- 
gently, we would know the child had not 
been failing because he did not work 
enough, but that he did not work enough 
because he had been failing. Curiously 
enough, our philosophy of education has 
said that a child must be interested in order 
to put forth enough effort to succeed. It 
puts the cart before the mule. The child 
must succeed in order to be interested and 
to choose to work. Where breathes the soul 
who soon won't cease to strive in the face of 
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continuous defeat? Why should we expect a 
child to be attentive, to study hard, who 
hour by hour and day by day at school is 
failing in recitations where most of his class- 
mates are succeeding? Even though some 
strong emotional appeal should stir him to 
a desperate attempt, what is there to charge 
his dynamo of interest and effort unless ade- 
quate success is gained by him? 

Therefore, in so far as we parents can 
behave intelligently toward the child who 
fails, we will cease blaming him for failure 
or charging him with laziness. Instead, once 
his health conditions are cared for, we will 
help him minimize his failures, magnify 
his small successes, and applaud his slight- 
est gain in effort. Working with the school, 
and possibly with the psychologist and 
psychiatrist, we are going to help him gradu- 
ally to win more victories. 

In order to succeed, he must face learning- 
tasks easy enough for him to master. We 
parents had better not, of course, attempt 
to tell the teacher how to choose and grade 
these tasks. We — or preferably the expert 
— might persuade her to make such ad- 
justments of the lessons for this child, and 
the expert might show her how. For the 
child to win best success, therefore to be 
motivated to best effort, the school will 
have to do about as follows: Find out in 
each subject at what level of accomplish- 
ment the child can enjoy healthy progress. 
No matter in what grade he might happen 
to be, the teacher will go back and back 
until she finds the degree of difficulty at 
which he can win satisfying success; then 
she will give him in those subjects learning- 
tasks no harder. If, for instance, he is in the 
sixth grade and can read material only of 
third-grade level, he will be set to read 
material no harder, and will go forward 
from that point, though remaining in the 
same grade. He will be made to feel it no 
disgrace to do such tasks but will find 
abundant satisfaction since he can succeed. 
Through this success he will be stimulated 
to strive harder to win still more success. 

When the school will have known a great 
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deal more about reaching each individual in 
the group and adapting the work in the 
classroom to each learner’s attainment and 
ability, there will be practically no failures 
in the traditional sense; virtually all chil- 
dren in each class will be promoted so that 
those of about the same chronological age 
will live and work and play at school to- 
gether. But a good many years will have 
passed before such a scheme prevails. 

Nevertheless, we parents must face the 
problems as we find them. If our child fails, 
we probably can do little or nothing about 
the matter so far as the school is concerned. 
With the present rapid increase in class size, 
added burdens and diminished expert guid- 
ance for the teacher, we parents must not 
expect too much from her. What may we 
hope to do? Much depends on what we have 
already done and the emotional atmosphere 
we have helped create, and how intelligently 
we can manage ourselves. 

We may do a great deal at home not only 
in relation to our child’s school work but in 
wider avenues as well. In the home there are 
countless opportunities for us to set the 
stage for the child to enjoy achievements 
and the social approval and consequent feel- 
ing of self-regard attending it. We may be 
able to help him who fails at school to excel 
outside of school in some play activity 
among his fellows or in some creative skill, 
or to achieve some musical or artistic or 
dramatic or domestic or social success. The 
more of such successes we can help the child 
toenjoy, the more we have to build upon to 
assist him at acquiring greater school suc- 
cess. An expert may be able to show us how 
to lead the child at home even to win suc- 
cess at learning school subjects there. 
Moreover, almost any parent exercising a 
reasonable amount of intelligence, pro- 
vided he can discipline himself to betray no 
vexation at the child’s mistakes, should be 
able to lead the learner, particularly of the 
elementary grades, to find rock-bottom in 
any school subject in which he has had 
difficulty and to build gradually and sub- 
stantially therefrom. 
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But the average parent, regardless of his 
degree of education, rarely is capable of 
helping his own child to learn school lessons 
at home. If he can, however, he has won a 
signal victory over self. 

Most parents will do well if they can rise 
to the level of sympathy and understanding 
of the child where they will cease to nag, 
cease to play upon his heartstrings, and 
desist in other ways from magnifying his 
feelings of inferiority. Parents will do better 
still if, in the many home situations, aside 
from school lessons, they can lead the child 
to increase his number of achievements 
which appear to him worth while, if they 
help him more often to succeed, and if they 
celebrate his successes. 

A skillful tutor may be provided for the 
failing child. She ought to be superior in 
poise and sympathy and in understanding 
of the child. She needs, moreover, to be 
expert at discovering what this child can 
learn successfully. Unfortunately most who 
tutor the failing child only burden him 
longer with the load he could not bear when 
he failed. If, for instance, he failed in the 
fifth grade, he is merely given more fifth- 
grade work to do, when he needs to be led up 
from a lower level. 

One thing more. Let us who count our- 
selves experts in child guidance, family 
relationships, and mental health cease to 
scold parents who seem to fail. Let us not 
cause them to magnify their failures and 
bear deep remorse. Rather let us try pa- 
tiently and sympathetically to help them 
see in very simple and concrete ways their 
problems and show them the resources they 
have in themselves for solving these prob- 
lems to some degree at least, and for pre- 
venting many other problems. Let us help 
them achieve more successes as parents and 
celebrate their victories. In doing so we 
make a genuine contribution to mental 
health and human happiness. 


exo 
Twentieth Anniversary of the founding 


of the Massachusetts Society for Mental 
Hygiene. See page 31. 
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WHAT CAN BE DONE FOR THE CHILD WHO FAILS? 
By HENRY B. ELKIND, M.D. 


Mepnicat Director, Massacnusetts Society For MENTAL HYGIENE, AND 
AssoctaTE Eprrtor, ‘“‘ UNDERSTANDING THE CHILD” 


What may the average teacher do with the child who fails? This is perhaps one of the most im- 
portant questions in mental hygiene. Dr. Elkind from several years’ work in the field of menta! 
hygiene suggests a valuable working philosophy for the teacher. 


E HAVE a child in school who is fail- 

ing; his conduct may be poor, or he 
may not be doing well in his lessons. What 
can the teacher do about it? Should she 
discipline the child in the traditional way, 
or should she follow the more modern trend 
of handling the maladjusted child, first 
learning why the child is not succeeding, 
and on the basis of this information organ- 
izing a program for the particular child and 
helping him follow it through? 

Readers of UNDERSTANDING THE CHILD 
need no conversion to the newer idea of 
trying to understand the child who fails 
and then attempting to help that child 
“make good.” 

How should the teacher go about it? We 
will assume that she appreciates the im- 
portance of the study of the whole child, 
that she is interested in children, and that 
she realizes the value of having an attitude 
which makes the child want her to under- 
stand him. 

The teacher is faced with the necessity 
of making a decision. Is the child’s prob- 
lem a complex and difficult one, which re- 
quires the services of an expert, or is it a 
relatively simple one which a teacher with a 
fair knowledge of child psychology and 
child mental hygiene can handle? In most 
instances the teacher herself will attempt to 
understand and deal with the problem, 
even though later it may be found to be a 
complex and difficult one. 

She will study the whole child. How does 
she go about this? She will try to get all of 
the information she can about him from 
other teachers, the school nurse, and the 
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school physician; she may refer the child to 
a psychologist; she will ask for the assist- 
ance of the visiting teacher who will visit 
the home; she will check her own observa- 
tions of the child’s behavior with theirs; she 
will look through all the school records that 
she can find. Out of this study will come 
information as to the child’s health, past 
and present, his progress in school, his ca- 
pacities and abilities as well as his disabili- 
ties, and what studies he tends to succeed or 
fail in; she will get an idea of the child's 
personality as it is seen by others; and 
through the visiting teacher or the school 
nurse she will gain an idea of the child's 
family, its social and economic situation, 
and how its different members get along 
with him and he with them. A great deal of 
miscellaneous information, some pertinent 
and some not, will come out of this inquiry 

The teacher should then talk with the 
child. Her attitude should be friendly, un- 
critical and uncorrecting. The interviews 
should be in private. She should try to get 
his ideas of the reasons for his failures and 
about his situation in general. She should 
try to find out what are the child’s attitudes 
toward them and what experiences he has 
had from which he has derived them. She 
should try to learn from him what he ha: 
heard others say about school, his failures 
and so on, how he himself feels about them, 
what his real interests are, what he likes 
and dislikes, and any information he ca 
give as to experiences, accidents or events of 
which he alone is aware and which may 
have a bearing on his problem. 

Out of all this the teacher should gain a 
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appreciation of the causative factors which 
led up to the child’s failure. These causes 
may be easy to find; they may be found to 
originate in the home, or in the neighbor- 
hood, or in the school, or in the teacher, or 
within the child himself. Where the relation- 
ship between causes and effects is relatively 
easy to recognize, the teacher should devise 
a special program for that particular child. 
{ny program for a particular child should 
be based largely on information about that 
child and only slightly on generalizations 
about children in general. In developing this 
program the teacher may consult with the 
school principal, or with some other teacher 
who has had some special experience with 
difficult children, or with the school psy- 
chologist if one is easily available. 

When the study of the child suggests 
that the factors underlying his failure are 
too complex and difficult for her to bring to 
light, and that they will require a great deal 
of time and attention, and greater skill than 
the teacher possesses, she should refer the 
child to a mental hygiene clinic, such as a 
habit clinic for the younger children, or a 
child guidance clinic for older ones. These or 
similar clinics may be a part of the school 
system, but as a rule they are not, and 
communities vary as to their availability. 
Massachusetts is dotted over with such 
clinics, most of which are conducted under 
State auspices.* There are a few private 
mental hygiene clinics, such as the Judge 
Baker Foundation in Boston. 

After a study of the child by a clinic it is 
frequently necessary for the teacher to 
coéperate in carrying out the clinic’s 
recommendations. 

Then, of course, there is the teacher her- 
self} What is her attitude toward the child 
who is failing? What are her special biases 
and prejudices which may influence her 
judgment of the child? For instance, her 
attitude toward punishment may be colored 


*The Massachusetts woqgye | so Hy- 


giene, 3 Joy St., Boston, 
furnish a list of these clinics on request. 
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by her own special experiences as a child. 
Her father may have been an exceptionally 
strict disciplinarian and punished her 
severely and without understanding. She 
may have said to herself then and later, 
“If I have anything to do with children 
when I grow up, I will not punish them; I 
will always be easy with them.” Or the 
teacher’s attitude toward sex behavior 
may have been colored by her own particu- 
lar sex attitudes. In other words, the teacher 
must understand herself sufficiently well in 
order to understand and handle successfully 
the child who fails. 

It not infrequently happens that the 
teacher herself may be an important factor 
in bringing about the child’s failure. She 
may have allowed herself to feel so strongly 
about the child and his ways that she can- 
not be objective enough to handle his prob- 
lem successfully. It is wise for her to recog- 
nize when she is so involved, and to arrange 
for another teacher or the school principal 
to study the child. Some school systems, as 
in New York City, provide mental hygiene 
committees composed of three or more 
teachers who deal with such problems in 
coéperation with the teacher of the child, 
and do not leave the responsibility of han- 
dling the problem to the child’s teacher 
alone. This plan appears to be working 
satisfactorily. 

Often the teacher will find it difficult to 
carry out what seems to be the best edu- 
cational plan for a particular child who has 
failed. She may find that the school itself 
does not offer opportunities for satisfactions 
or outlets necessary for the child’s educa- 
tional success; the school may not provide 
classes for the work which the child is ca- 
pable of doing; superior officers may not be 
sympathetic with the newer educational 
ideas. In such instances, the teacher may 
find herself blocked, and her efforts may 
result in failure. Oftentimes, however, with 
patience and the will to succeed, some plan, 
though not as effective as the one which the 
study of the child indicates, may be devel- 
oped and put into practice. 
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Frequently a study of the child who fails 
suggests the need of adjustments in the 
home. If no visiting teacher is available, the 
school nurse may be of assistance, or the 
teacher herself may visit the home. Of 
course, if a clinic has studied the child, its 
social service department will often aid in 
working out the home adjustments. 

Sometimes the problem calls for adjust- 
ments outside both the school and the 
home. In this case, community facilities 
such as settlement houses, the Y’s, or the 
Boy or Girl Scouts may be used to help 
bring about success for the child who fails. 

Much then can be done for the child who 
fails, provided the teacher has the capacity, 
the ability, the willingness, the desire, and 
the time to understand the whole child, and 
an attitude toward him which makes him 
want to be understood by her. 
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THE WISE USE OF FREEDOM 


N THE January number of UNper- 

STANDING THE CuiLp the Editor asked 
for opinions from teachers as to what is 
meant by “the wise use of freedom.” He 
has received several interesting letters 
and we regret that there is space for only 
the following. 


Dear Editor: 

Freedom, wisely used, is a very severe 
disciplinarian. It necessitates the under- 
standing and setting up of appropriate 
standards or plans for growth and guidance 
or self-control. It takes for granted the 
acceptance of these aims and ideals ap- 
proved by the group. It implies fair play 
and manly acceptance of the consequences 
of one’s conduct. It is an honest and in- 
telligent procedure in that each individual 
codperates in his own government, aims 
to lead or follow worthily, realizes his 
privileges to grow, appreciates the abilities 
of himself and others, tries to further the 
interests of his group, feels success in his 
accomplishments, judges his work and 
realizes desire for improvement or growth. 
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Freedom, to be wisely used, must ly 
guided by a well-informed, wise and syn. 
pathetic teacher. It makes necessary a 
environment in the classroom which ep. 
courages the worthy powers of individuak 
who hope to live happily and coGperatively 
in a democratic community, and demands 
that the teacher keep in mind the worthy 
outcomes of education and the principles 
of learning. 

It is this teacher’s conviction that the 
wise use of freedom results in respect for 
one’s self, desire for codperative living 
ability to choose leaders wisely and respect 
for superiors, desire for knowledge and 
accomplishments, acceptance of the will of 
the majority, and gradual growth and de 
velopment of each and every individual in 
the group. 

M. E. McL. 

Boston, Massachusetts 


Dear Editor: 

Freedom gives children an incentive to 
work and advance within those subjects 
which are more in accordance with their 
own intellectual capacities. . . . They 
should have freedom through self-govern- 
ment and practice in self-government. . . . 
Freedom gives the child an environment by 
which he can learn to live with others and 
yet retain his personal identity. It teaches 
him how to adjust himself to them and 
grow in confident knowledge that he is @ 
unique individuality, that he is distinctive 
in some traits and has something to cor- 
tribute to the group enterprises in which he 
has social development, in which he feel 
himself an accepted and respected member 
of a society of which he himself approves. 

All this is desirable in the life of the child. 
but not to an unjustifiable degree. A wise 
freedom will impose necessary restraints. 


Excerpts from letter from M. F. 
Springfield, Massachusetts 
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CASE STUDIES 


ery pupil must be dealt with according to his personality and environment. Nevertheless, 
nowledge aboul the successful handling of cases may be suggestive to all teachers. 


Like all of Dr. Hartwell’s true stories, this tale of Richard has some of the charm 
of a detective story. One wonders just why a bright boy like Richard should fail. 
Then after the cause is known, one still wonders how he is to be adjusted to his 


home and school. 


THE CASE OF RICHARD 


hat One Year Had Done for 
Richard: 


Many changes had occurred in Richard 
luring the year that had elapsed before his 
fferral by the school principal to the Child 
juidance Clinic. He was 13 years old. He 
had been an honor student. He was now 
ailing in two of his subjects and barely 
assing in two of the others. He had been a 


is teachers and his schoolmates; now he 
as causing a great deal of worry and bother 
o the former, and by the latter he was no 
ger liked. His friends tried to draw him 
to games or athletics in which he was 
sally proficient, but he always seemed to 


ould quit in the middle of the game. 
Though his parents wished him to do so, 
was no longer attending Sunday School, 
iving as his excuse that he did not believe 
here was a God, or if there was, that He 
aid no attention to people. He was staying 
y himself a great deal and objected to 
oming to the Clinic for his tests and for his 
lks with the doctor. His parents insisted 
hat, until a short time before, he was al- 
ays glad to meet new situations and to 
make friends with any adults whom he met. 


he Problem: 


How was one to state Dick’s problem? 
le could not be called a dull boy, even 


ielinquency. He had set a long record of 
ery excellent behavior. He could not be 


called a braggart and a bully, though he did 
sometimes seem to be these, for he really 
was successful when he tried, and if the 
other boys left him alone, he did not inter- 
fere with them. The teachers felt that he 
was an unhappy boy, though he insisted to 
them and to everyone else that he was all 
right. 


Some Opinions About Dick’s Prob- 
lem: 

The Teachers’: Some of his teachers be- 
lieved that he had lost interest in school, 
and that aviation was occupying his atten- 
tion. Others felt that possibly he had 
reached the limit of his capacity, intellectu- 
ally, and was finding the work impossible 
for him. One of the teachers felt that the 
trouble must be girls. The girls all said they 
disliked Dick. This teacher felt that pos- 
sibly he was in love with some girl who 
would pay no attention to him. 

The Mother's Idea: Dick’s mother be- 
lieved that the trouble was with the father. 
She believed that he did not give as much 
time as he should to Dick, and she felt 
that this lack of attention, and the father’s 
occasional intemperate habits, were having 
a very bad influence on him. The mother 
had been trying to bribe Dick to do better 
work in school. 

The Father’s Opinion: The father told 
the doctor that he felt that the mother was 
not firm enough in handling Dick and 
complained that he was not allowed to use 
discipline as much as he thought he should. 
The father also felt that factors of heredity 
entered, since some of the maternal uncles 
had made failures of their lives. 

What Dick's Best Friend Thought: Dick 
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had a boy friend who had been his comrade 
since early childhood. This boy was still 
loyal to Dick and never gave up trying to 
help him. He said, “I don’t know what is 
the matter. He won’t talk any more. He 
doesn’t seem to think anybody likes him, 
but he is a swell guy anyway, and I think if 
he gets a new teacher next year, he will be 
all right.” 

Richard's Explanation: Richard told the 
school principal and everyone else that the 
reason he did not like school was because he 
did not think school had anything to do with 
aviation, and he was going to be an aviator. 
His ideals, he said, were the war aviators 
who expected to lose their lives sooner or 
later, or stunt fliers who also took the same 
attitude toward their work. He was going to 
go to school, because he had to, until he was 
sixteen. Then he was going a long ways 
away where he would not have to ever see a 
schoolhouse again. However, a few weeks 
before he was seen at the Clinic, when he 
went to camp he became homesick and 
returned home in a few days, despite the 
fact that for three years previously he had 
been very happy and well-adjusted in camp 
life. 

The Psychologist at the Clinic made sug- 
gestions about the reason for Dick’s prob- 
lems. In the first place, his I.Q. was 122. 
Performance tests were even higher. The 
psychologist noted, however, that during 
the tests Dick’s emotions were easily 
stirred and that they interfered with the 
immediate test at hand. Some of his defini- 
tions of words were very interesting and 
showed definitely that his home situation 
must be disturbed. 

The Social Worker, who spent several 
hours with the parents before the boy was 
seen at the Clinic, also felt that Dick must 
be unhappy. At the beginning of her con- 
tacts with the family, the real problem had 
not appeared to the social worker. Being a 
trained person, however, she readily saw 
that all the story was not being given and 
that both parents were very anxious to 
have superficial explanations of the change 
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in the boy’s behavior and personality ac. 
cepted as genuine. 


The Real Problem: 


After a while, because he was trying to get 
away from his unhappiness, Dick got him- 
self in a rather serious social situation 
through accepting boys of a much lower 
type as his comrades, and needed help out 
of this situation. Because the doctor seemed 
to be able to give him some help with a 
little part of this problem about which 
he talked, Dick decided to tell the doctor 
what was really the matter. 

Dick was an only son, who, when he was 
little, had been very happy. His mother had 
been proud of him, but not too proud, and 
she had loved him as he was growing up 
just as much as she had earlier. His father 
had been his ideal and he had felt himself 
able to make his father happy by making 
successes in school and at play. His mother 
had always held up the highest standards of 
behavior to him. His father had done this, 
also, and he believed in these standards 
and it made him happy to live up to them. 
So the boy had in most ways a very normal 
situation. But as he became older, he 
gradually came to the place where he real- 
ized that his father and mother were not 
always happy together. This disturbed him 
very much since he loved them both. They 
tried to conceal their unhappiness from 
him, but he was a bright boy and not easily 
deceived. His mother had taught him to 
have faith in God, and his first response to 
the situation was to pray about it and to 
trust that God would make things al 
right. 

It so happened that towards the close of 
the day, when the parents were both tired, 
their lack of harmony would be more evi- 
dent and Richard could not always sleep, 
even after he had said his prayers. Ont 
night when he was lying awake, he heard 
his parents talking in a rather loud voice it 
their room. He felt it was wrong to do 
what he did, but he couldn’t help it. He 
went to their door and listened. They were 
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quarreling, the mother accusing the father 
of drinking, and the father expressing 
jealousy of the mother. Dick went back to 
his bed. These things could not be true. He 
would not believe them and he did not. 
The next night he listened again, and the 
next, and finally he came to a knowledge 
that his father was denying to the mother 
that he was Dick’s real father. 

Only partly did Dick know what this 
meant, but his alert mind could not be 
satisfied until he knew, and he found it out 
from the wrong source in a vulgar way. 
When he did, all the standards of life were 
gone. His mother meant altogether too 
much to him to reject her, and if these 
things were true, he must reject good stand- 
ards in order to maintain his loyalty to his 
mother. Then there was the conflict that 
came as to whether or not he loved his 
father, and he decided that he did not. 
But Dick had been happy, and when happy 
he had loved his father and he had believed 
in good standards, and so he was in conflict. 
Part of the bad things that Dick did, he did 
in an attempt to help himself forget his 
unhappiness. Part of them he did to help 
himself believe that good behavior was not 
an essential thing, and part of them he did 
to help prove to himself that he no longer 
loved his father. 

One thing he had decided for sure, and 
that was that he must help carry on the 
pretense of a smooth and happy home, not 
only to other people, but to his parents. 
The strong loyalties established in child- 
hood could not be broken down, and neither 
parent even suspected that the boy knew 
these things about their relationships. 


The Solution of the Problem: 


Not all of life’s problems come out even. 
With many of them there is an improper 
fraction as a remainder. And so it was with 
Dick’s. As far as his teachers were con- 
cerned, their problem was to know for sure 
that Dick was bright and that we felt Dick's 
failures lay neither in the teachers person- 
ally nor in the methods they were using. 
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It happened that one of Dick’s teachers was 
a very understanding friend of the mother, 
so that she could and did help in the solu- 
tion of the problem. 

The very telling of his unhappiness to an 
understanding person in itself helped Dick. 
More than this, the doctor came to know 
and was able to help Dick realize that the 
situation was not nearly as bad as it might 
be. He was not an illegitimate child. The 
father was only saying those things because 
of the fact that he was jealous. But he did 
have some cause to be jealous. Dick knew 
this, but to be able to talk with his mother 
about it, as he was after having talked it 
all out with the doctor, helped to change 
Dick’s attitudes. 

The social worker had the most difficult 
task, but she was ably helped by the under- 
standing teacher. They, with the help of the 
doctor in the Clinic, finally were able not 
only to make these parents see how dis- 
astrously they were changing the boy's 
personality by injecting their own prob- 
lems into his life, but also to see that the 
problems themselves were not as real as 
they felt they were and that a mutual un- 
derstanding and trust could solve most of 
them. 

Dick's friend helped, too, because it hap- 
pened that the doctor, who had become 
Dick's friend, had known his chum earlier 
and could assure Dick that he, too, had 
been unhappy and would understand. And 
so Dick talked part of his problem over 
with his friend and found that he still was 
his friend and loved him as much as ever. 
Dick had earlier believed that should the 
other children know of his real problem 
they would reject him. So sure was he of 
this that he had been trying to prepare 
himself for the rejection by pretending that 
he did not want the boys and girls to like 
him, a very pernicious lie for him to try to 
tell to himself. 

The end of the case is not yet written. 
As far as the educational factor is concerned, 
the school’s problem is solved, for Dick is 

Continued on page 29 
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IN THE BEGINNING 
By HENRY H. GODDARD, Px.D. 


DEPARTMENT OF PsycHo.ocy, Onto STATE UNIVERSITY 


Pioneer days in mental hygiene were not so long ago. In 1906 Dr. Henry H. Goddard, when 
appointed as Director of Research at the Training School at Vineland, N. J., found that no 
scientific technique had been developed for the study of mental defectives. He was on the frontier 
of a new and very significant movement in education which brought him in contact with the 
foremost psychologists of his day. His account of these beginnings is as fascinating as a story. 


T IS exactly forty years since G. Stanley 
Hall lectured at the Maine State 
Teachers’ Association in Lewiston. In the 
course of his talk he said, “I spent yester- 
day in an idiot asylum.” At least one 
listener wondered why. He had never heard 
of an idiot asylum although he had seen 
idiots. Twelve years later, that same 
listener was invited to go to an asylum for 
idiots and start a laboratory for the psy- 
chological study of mentally defective 
children. 

When he accepted this call to leave his 
position as psychologist in a famous normal 
school to go to an idiot asylum, many of his 
friends wondered why — and some did not. 
September 1, 1906 found him at the Train- 
ing School at Vineland and he was wonder- 
ing why he had accepted the position. He 
had discovered that if he did not know how 
to make psychological studies of idiots, 
apparently nobody else did, either. S.O.S. 
calls to his friends among the psychologists, 
asking for suggestions and especially lit- 
erature, brought almost no response. It can 
be safely stated that at that date, psy- 
chologists knew very little about idiots or 
idiocy. There was some suspicion of im- 
beciles, but morons had not been invented. 

The beginnings of Binet’s famous work 
had been published in French the year 
before, but the psychologist had taken no 
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particular note of it and no one mentioned 
the reference. 

There were two oases in this desert. 
The first was the work of Dr. A. R. T. 
Wylie. The late Dr. Arthur C. Rogers was 
superintendent of the institution for the 
feebleminded at Faribault, Minnesota. He 
conceived the idea of having psychological 
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studies made of the feebleminded, and 
brought Wylie to the institution for that 
purpose. Several valuable articles were 
published in the psychological journals, 
but they received little attention. Psy- 
chologists were not interested. 

The other oasis was the work of Will S. 
Monroe, professor of psychology in the 
Normal Schools of Westfield, Massachusetts 
and Montclair, New Jersey. So far as can 
be learned, Monroe was the first man to 
give regular lectures on the feebleminded 
in any institution of learning in the United 
States. 

This, then, was the situation in 1906. 
Even G. Stanley Hall, in response to the 
request for help, replied only with the 
suggestion that idiots might be studied for 
the beginnings of language; that a record 
should be kept of their attempts at vocaliza- 
tion, their grunts and groans, and sounds 
intelligible and otherwise. His visit to the 
idiot asylum in 1893 he had found “ won- 
derfully suggestive,” but apparently had 
never found time to act upon the sugges- 
tions. 

In the spring of 1908, the writer of this 
sketch. betook himself to Europe, to dis- 
cover what ideas he could, and to bring 
them back to America. At Brussels he met 
Ovide Decroly, one of the greatest educat- 
ors of modern times, who was demonstrat- 
ing,in the school which he had had the 
courage to open, the real value of what is 
now being recognized as the soundest 
theory of education. The friendship then 
begun ended only with his death last 
September. 

It was Dr. Decroly who called attention 
to the article of Binet in the 1905 volume 
of l' Année psychologique. Dr. Decroly had 
made a test of the Binet scale as it was in 
1905 and had written an article on the 
subject, a copy of which he gave to his 
guest. 

By the following spring, Binet’s second 
article had appeared in [’Année psycho- 
logique for 1908. It has always been easy for 
the writer to be tolerant of the critics of 
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the Binet tests because when he first read 
the 1908 article, he laid it aside with the 
mental comment that there was nothing in 
it because it was “impossible to measure 
intelligence in any such way.” During the 
past twenty-five years we have become 
more familiar with that refrain than any- 
thing in print except the Star Spangled 
Banner. 

He soon had a change of mind just as he 
has seen the same change come over most 
of the other critics. The writer quickly 
realized that he was in no position to pass 
judgment upon this instrument. He was 
studying the feebleminded; he was looking 
for some way to determine with some ac- 
curacy their degree of deficiency; here was 
a psychologist of world-wide reputation, 
who offered this plan and claimed that it 
had at least some value. It was not good 
sense to throw it aside because one reading 
of it was not convincing. 

Following that second thought, the 
article was re-read, translated into English, 
tried out on all the inmates of the institu- 
tion, and the results published under the 
title “‘Four Hundred Feebleminded Chil- 
dren Tested by the Binet Scale.” Then the 
fun began. Hundreds of people had the 
same reaction already described and some 
of them never got over it. One psychologist 
wrote a hasty criticism for a small journal 
and had it reprinted and scattered broad- 
cast to all the educators in two or three 
states. Apparently the Binet scale was 
dangerous. At any rate, it is reported that 
a certain young statistician, now a banker 
of some prominence, and a certain pro- 
fessor of psychology spent time and money 
to dam the flow of this heresy which had 
originated in Paris and was being per- 
petuated in Vineland, New Jersey. 

But the criticisms were splendid advertis- 
ing and the tests grew in popularity daily. 
They had great effect upon the work in the 
schools for backward and retarded children. 
Wherever tried, the tests were found to 
have value. As Dr. Walter E. Fernald said, 
with that fairness and breadth of view for 
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which he was famed, “So far as our feeble- 
minded children are concerned, perhaps 
the tests do not tell us anything we did not 
know before but they tell us in an hour 
what otherwise it takes us six months or a 
year to find out; and they tell us more 
accurately and consistently.” 

Classes for backward children in the 
public schools had already been started 
but had never been taken up enthusiasti- 
cally. About this time New York appointed 
a special supervisor of this work and 
greatly increased the number of classes. 
Boston soon followed suit and other cities 
followed. In Boston, Dr. Arthur Jelly was 
made the examiner to decide what children 
should be put into these classes. He was a 
kindly physician, of high culture, and a 
delightful friend. We always had a friendly 
discussion over the question of what type 
of child should be placed in a special class. 
Dr. Jelly would not consider the worst 
children. He said they were institution 
cases. They did not belong in a special 
class and he would not put them there. He 
would put in only those who were a little 
slow and backward but who could make 
progress in a special class and might pos- 
sibly get back into the regular grades. 

I argued that the special class was on 
trial, that the plan needed friends, and that 
those friends must come first of all from the 
teachers. The way to make friends with 
the teachers and to make them appreciate 
the special class was to relieve them of 
their lowest grade and most troublesome 
cases; that no matter how many dull chil- 
dren you might take out, the teacher would 
not be interested in the plan if you left in 
her room the imbecile or the moron. He 
replied that he was thinking of the teacher 
and that no teacher could long survive the 
terribly discouraging task of working with 
imbecile children. To this my answer was: 
“That depends upon what you require of 
the teacher. If it is expected that she shall 
bring these children up to grade, you are 
asking the impossible and the effect will be 
as you suggest. But if it is recognized that 
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these are hopeless cases and you say to the 
teacher, ‘We do not expect you to do much 
with these children, just keep them com. 
fortable and happy; that is all that is re. 
quired,’ then the teachers of those classes 
will enjoy life as much as any teachers.” 
That has been fully demonstrated in institu- 
tions for such children. 

I do not know that he ever accepted my 
point of view, but it made no difference for 
we were always fast friends. I think his plan 
did work better than I had expected be- 
cause he was more successful than we were 
in New Jersey in getting the lowest-grade 
cases placed in institutions. 

In 1909 the American Association for 
the Study of the Feebleminded at their 
meeting at Chippewa Falls, Wisconsin, ap- 
pointed a committee on classification. 
They had found that they were using the 
terms idiot, imbecile, and feebleminded in- 
discriminately, oftentimes synonymously. 
“‘Feebleminded” was used both as a generic 
term and specifically for the high-grade. 
In consequence, much confusion and am- 
biguity entered into our writings and our 
discussions. That committee consisted of 
Dr. Walter E. Fernald, Chairman, the 
writer, and I believe one other. When we 
arrived at Lincoln, Illinois, the place of 
meeting the next year, it was found that 
Dr. Fernald could not be there. The third 
member was also absent, leaving the 
writer as the only one present. 

When the Secretary found that no report 
was forthcoming, he asked the writer to 
prepare one and present it the following 
day. The report was really little more than 
a revival of the classification that Dr. Barr 
had made years before, but made rather 
exact by bringing to it the Binet Measuring 
Scale for Intelligence. Accordingly, we 
proposed to classify as idiot one who had a 
mentality from nothing to two years; 
imbecile, one with a mentality from three 
to seven inclusive; and we thought to call 
the high-grade group, from eight to twelve, 
feebleminded. But it was quickly realized 
that “ feebleminded” was a generic term and 
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the official name of practically every State 
institution for defectives in the country. 
Clearly that situation could not be easily 
changed. We were compelled to leave 
“feebleminded”’ as the generic term cov- 
ering the entire group and seek a new term 
for this highest grade group. 

As a matter of fact, we had been making 
just such a search at Vineland for some 
time without any regard to this particular 
report. Various names had been suggested 
for this high-grade group, such as “devi- 
or “almosts,”’ and other equally 
queer-sounding terms. I had suggested the 
word “moron” (from the Greek “moros”’ 
meaning foolish), but nobody took it 
seriously and nothing had been done about 
it. However, when this report was called 
for, I decided to put it in and let the 
Association decide. 

The Meeting was not quite sure about 
the report but someone moved that it be 
adopted tentatively. It was carried unani- 
mously. So far as I know, no other action 
has ever been taken by the Association but 
the classification has practically become 
the standard classification of the feeble- 
minded. 

Judge Cavanaugh of Chicago has pub- 
lished a small book in which he states that 
the term “moron” was first suggested by 
a psychiatrist in Chicago. In a personal 
letter to the writer, answering an inquiry 
for the name of the publication in which 
the psychiatrist had proposed the term, 
and a statement that it had been generally 
accepted that the term was first proposed 
in this report at the Lincoln meeting, Judge 
Cavanaugh replied that he did not think 
his friend had ever published anything on 
this subject — he was too busy for that, 
but he was very sure that his friend had 
been at the Lincoln meeting! 

I think there is no question but that the 
American Association for the Study of the 
Feebleminded first used and published the 
term. 

As a result, I presume, of the free ad- 
Vertising which the Binet Scale got from its 
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critics, Vineland received many visits in 
those days. One of the most enjoyable 
that I recall was from Dr. William Healy, 
who had just been asked to establish a 
children’s clinic in connection with the 
Juvenile Court of Chicago. It was here that 
he began that career which has given him 
an international reputation and not only 
made him the greatest child clinician in 
connection with delinquency in the world, 
but has done more to bring about rational 
treatment of the juvenile delinquent than 
all other agencies put together. He has, of 
course, been ably assisted by his co-director 
of the Judge Baker Foundation, Dr. 
Augusta F. Bronner. 

Long before we got the Binet test, we 
were using at Vineland a formboard, of 
which I said at the time and am willing to 
repeat, that one test with the formboard 
would give me more information about a 
child than anything else that I could do in 
an equal length of time. This board is 
sometimes called the Vineland formboard, 
sometimes the Seguin formboard. I have 
always insisted that it ought to be called 
the Norsworthy formboard. The formboard 
idea belongs to Seguin, without doubt, 
because he used formboards of various 
types and made sets of them for more than 
one of our American institutions when he 
was visiting in the different places. But 
this particular formboard was planned by Dr. 
Norsworthy for a study that she was mak- 
ing of feeblemindedness. At Vineland we 
made a slight modification, but in no way 
enough to warrant its being called the 
Vineland formboard. Dr. Norsworthy had 
used the hexagon and the octagon for two 
of the ten blocks. These forms, with the 
circle, produced an undesirable combina- 
tion. In order to make the board so that no 
block could be put into any hole except the 
one where it belonged, it was necessary to 
make the circle, the hexagon, and the 
octagon fit so tightly that it made the 
difficulty of placing those blocks in the right 
hole out of all proportion to that of the 
other blocks. Accordingly we substituted a 
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cross for the hexagon, and a five-pointed 
star for the octagon. I mention this because 
although Dr. Norsworthy has long since 
passed away, it is quite worth while to 
remember her in this way as one of the early 
students of the psychology of feebleminded- 
ness, 

In the early ’90’s, at such meetings as 
the one referred to earlier in this article, it 
was common to hear educators, particularly 
superintendents, urge the teachers to work 
hard to advance all pupils at least a grade a 
year. They were told that anyone could 
teach the bright child but that the real test 
of a teacher was whether she could bring 
up to grade every child in her room — even 
the dullest. If she was not doing this she 
must study the harder, burn more midnight 
oil, devise new methods for accomplishing 
that result. 

One of the greatest joys that I got from 
the Vineland experience was a knowledge 
which enabled me to say to teachers, “Do 
not burn the midnight oil, do not worry 
about these children that you cannot bring 
up to grade. They are feebleminded and 
no one can bring them up to grade.” With 
that, of course, goes the great blessing to 
the children. To those of us who remember 
how those unfortunate slow pupils were 
tormented and tortured in the attempt to 
make them attain to heights that they 
could never reach, the modern special class 
for the backward child is a veritable heaven. 
It not only makes the child and the teacher 
happy, but the child actually accomplishes 
vastly more than he ever did under the old 
system. 

One cannot look back without wanting 
to look forward also. I look forward to the 
time when any person engaged in any form 
of instruction or training of childhood will 
know all that is to be known about child 
nature; when every child will be allowed to 
do all that his capacity will permit and 
when no child will be expected to do more; 
when our schools will be graded, not on 
standing height, or even chronological age, 
but on mental capacity. I look forward to 
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the time when truant officers will be a thing 
of the past, when nobody but the health 
officer will be able to keep a child out of 
school because the schools will be such 
happy places that the children will want to 
be there all the time; and the school work 
will be so valuable in making children 
useful and happy while they are at home 
and such good citizens after they grow up, 
that no adult will ever think of keeping a 
child out of school, even for a day. 

It is true, some people think that is a 
dangerous doctrine. But they do not 
understand what we mean by happiness. 
We mean the true, permanent happiness 
that comes from feeling that one is of some 
use in the world, not the flighty, unsub- 
stantial thing sometimes called happiness 
but which is only a time-killer, a sort of 
forlorn hope, an attempt to escape greater 
misery. 

Happiness first, all else follows. 


en? 


BROADCASTING HEALTH 


MONG the many school textbooks on 
health that have recently made their 
appearance is ‘‘ Broadcasting Health”’ by our 
Editor, Dr. J. Mace Andress, and Dr. I. H. 
Goldberger, Assistant Director of Health 
Education of the New York City Schools. 
It is published by Ginn & Company, 
Boston. 

“ Broadcasting Health” is a pioneer effort 
in the field of health education since it is the 
first textbook on nutrition for children in 
the upper grades. Although written in story 
form telling about a class in which the 
different members take turns in broadcast- 
ing talks about food, it contains carefully 
selected factual material. It is generously 
illustrated with many cartoons which will 
appeal to the children’s sense of humor. 
There is much correlation with geography, 
history, and general science. The book plans 
to give the pupils a broad background and 
also to enlist their codperation in learning 
to choose and eat the right kind of foods. 
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CURRENT LITERATURE 


From the numerous health and educational periodicals a number of the most helpful articles 
for teachers and school officials are selected. 


CHARACTER EDUCATION 


HAT are our public schools doing for 

the character education of our chil- 
dren? Is it as little as some persons 
claim? 

Last summer Warden Lawes of Sing Sing 
told the National Education Association 
that “our educational program has done 
nothing to mold the character of our peo- 
ple.” He backed up this assertion by saying 
that whereas formerly the inmates of that 
prison were seldom graduates of the public 
schools, having dropped out in the fourth 
or fifth grades, today the average prisoner 
has had a complete elementary school 
record; that nearly a fifth of the new ad- 
missions to Sing Sing in 1931 were high 
school graduates, and that in the first four 
months of 1932 a trifle more than a quarter 
were such graduates. 

One wonders if statistics from prisons 
throughout the country would tell the same 
story. One wonders if the statistics of a few 
years hence, when the mental hygiene and 
other efforts at prevention of maladjust- 
ments will have been more widely adopted 
and longer continued, will still show such 
growing proportions of educated criminals. 
One wonders how much the schools should 
be held responsible for such increase or for 
not checking it more effectively. One 
wonders if Warden Lawes was not over- 
looking what the schools were already doing, 
and if he was not attributing to them fail- 
ures that were due to other causes of delin- 
quency over which the school has no con- 
trol, such as lack of home training and 
example, temptations in the parked, un- 
locked automobiles, the displays in open 
fruit-stands, “5 and 10” counters, examples 
seen in movies and newspapers, in gangs, in 
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the low hang-outs, to mention only a 
few. 

If the schools have not checked such 
growth of lawlessness among their grad- 
uates as Warden Lawes has found at Sing 
Sing, it is not because they are not conscious 
of the need of education for character and 
citizenship and trying to meet it. In a bulle- 
tin of the Massachusetts Department of 
Education * a committee tells of the need, 
and speaks of it as always having been an 
important objective of educators. The need 
also of codperation by home, church, com- 
munity, and school is brought out. The 
report presents diverse lists of desirable 
character traits, behavior, and attitudes 
which such education is aimed to produce. 
It describes briefly two quite different 
plans that are in operation in Nebraska and 
in Connecticut, and mentions others in 
Iowa, and several cities, including Boston, 
Philadelphia, Los Angeles, Detroit, and 
others. 

The committee found, on inquiry of all 
the public secondary schools in Massa- 
chusetts, that only a few, including all the 
intermediate schools of Boston, have formal 
courses in character training; many have 
courses in citizenship. The value of formal 
courses seemed questionable to some, and 
possibly of great value, if properly handled, 
to others. All were indirectly doing char- 
acter training. 

The major part of the report is devoted 
to methods in use in some of the schools, 
giving in detail rating forms, charts and 
plans, some case histories of pupils helped, 
a number of problems for conference dis- 


* Re on Character Education in the 


Schools. Bulletin No. 236, Massa- 
chusetts Department of Education. January, 
1932. Pp. 66. 
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cussions, and many projects. A bibliog- 
raphy of forty-two titles ends this booklet, 
which will be informing to all interested 
in the subject. 

May it be assumed that, in educating for 
character, teachers will take into account 
the child’s immaturity, his inexperience, 
his right intent, his many motives for every 
act, and his perplexity at the inconsisten- 
cies he sometimes sees between precepts 
given him and some adult behavior? 

E. S. A. 


eno 


TOWARD UNDERSTANDING 
CHILDREN * 


Y‘EVERAL conferences on children and 
the relationships between them and 
adults have been held at Iowa State Uni- 
versity, where there is one of the institutes 
established in the last few years, chiefly by 
universities, for studying child develop- 
ment, welfare, and behavior. At such a 
conference in 1931 Dr. Paul H. Furfey pre- 
sented three papers describing one phase of 
child development which has not been suffi- 
ciently considered. 

We are all familiar with children’s pro- 
gressive growth in size, their growing physi- 
cal powers and skills, their mental develop- 
ment, and their advancing scholastic 
achievements. We know that these do not 
always progress steadily, nor at the same 
rate one with another. Studies, tests, and 
measurements of them tell us a good deal 
about the child, but not about the whole 
child. 

It has long been known that, as the child 
grows older, his play and recreation inter- 
ests, his reading and other occupational 
preferences, his ambitions for the future, 
and many of his other desires undergo 
changes. Some of them have been recog- 
nized as roughly corresponding with certain 


* Toward Understanding Children II. Uni- 
versity of Iowa Extension Bulletin No. 283, 
January 1, 1932. University of Iowa Press, 
Iowa City, Iowa. Price, twenty-five cents. 
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ages, and we sometimes speak of them as 
the doll age, the “ Big Injun”’ age, the gang 
age, and so on. Many observations on them 
have been published. 

But it has remained for Dr. Furfey not 
only to make special studies of such inter. 
ests, preferences and behavior, and t 
gather and compare these as manifested by 
hundreds of children, but to make carefully 
graded selections among them and derive 
from them a series of tests and a scale for 
comparing them with the children’s ages. 
He thus arrives at what he calls the “de- 
velopmental age”’ of the child, and from it 
finds his ‘developmental quotient,” after 
the analogy of the mental age and the in- 
telligence quotient. For example, a healthy, 
intelligent, fifteen-year-old boy, a good 
scholar, took no part in boyish sports; he 
played with little girls till well along in 
grammar school; he had a very low D.Q 
A large, strong, well-developed boy, not 
yet fourteen, was a constant companion 
of a group of older boys; he had a high 
D 


Dr. Furfey regards this D.A. as a measure 
of a type of maturity which had not been 
isolated before in children. It varies be- 
tween children of the same chronological 
age as much as do the other factors with 
which we are more familiar. He finds that 
it “is not significantly related to mental 
age,” but is somewhat closely related to the 
physical measurements of the child, e 
pecially after puberty. He cites a few cases 
to illustrate this point. 

Dr. Furfey’s first article describes how he 
made and evaluated his scale, and in parts 
is rather technical. His second tells some 
of the results of his studies of elemen- 
tary school children and illustrates them 
with a few specific examples. The third 
deals with adolescence, and the physical 
and psychological changes that occur 
during it. 

The same Bulletin contains other con- 
tributions which may be of interest to our 
readers. 

E. S. A. 
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THE CASE OF RICHARD 
Continued from page 21 


not as happy a boy as he might be, not as 
happy as he will be if he comes even more 
ully to understand and face life. He repre- 
vents an outstanding example of those 
hildren whose failure in school has its 
xplanation entirely within the emotional 
eof the child. These children, if dealt with 
by being threatened with failure or by pun- 
shment or unfavorable comparisons, are 
et more unlikely to be able even with their 
best efforts to do good school work. Because 

is fear and unhappiness that are already 
phibiting them, these things only bring the 
nore of these destructive moods. 


exo 
WHY CHILDREN FAIL 
Continued from page 9 


dequacy. When Marjorie, who is thor- 
ghly capable and able to do the work of a 
igher grade, is demoted because she is 
hispering and mischievous and her inter- 
st in education turns to dislike of school, 
racher, and learning, the precipitating 
ause of her failure is in senseless grading 
nd unwise discipline. 

It is probably fair to state that no child is 
failure wholly per se, nor because of a 
sire to fail. The responsibility for educa- 
on in terms of the intellectual capabilities 
a child is not one of self-determination, 
t of communal organization. The fail- 
e of the child should not always be at- 
ibuted to his internal personal organiza- 


em and the community. The answer to 
le question as to why children fail in their 
hhool activities and relationships opens a 
ist number of queries concerning com- 
unal organization, the principles of edu- 
ton, the problems of methodology and 
utent, of elastic curricula and adminis- 
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tration, of teacher training and teachers’ 
attitudes. The child should not be held 
responsible for his own failure until this is 
duly demonstrated after intelligent inquiry 
and investigation. Why do children fail? — 
Very frequently because the schools have 
failed. 


ewe 


THE VISITING TEACHER 


** AW, you don’t get no kick out o’ noth- 

in’.” I heard this remark made by 
one small boy to another as I crossed the 
Common recently. That small boy de- 
scribed in a nutshell the attitude of a great 
many children in the schools of our country. 
School, home, church, recreation — none 
of these bring them satisfactions. “They 
don’t get no kick out of nothing.” There 
are causes entirely outside the school, 
however, which make it fail to interest the 
child. Besides the physical and mental 
handicaps which are admirably handled by 
the health department and special class 
department in intelligent communities, 
there are social and emotional handicaps 
which are often overlooked as causes of a 
child’s unhappiness. These may result in a 
neurotic, disgruntled, or queer adult who 
makes no constructive contribution to 
society, or in a more aggressive anti-social 
person who becomes a menace and often 
preys upon society. Timid, indifferent, 
discouraged, lazy, sensitive, and defiant 
children pass through our schools daily. 
They need help and understanding. The 
part of the child that comes to school cannot 
be helped unless the whole child is under- 
stood. The school must open its doors and 
go out into the home and community to 
learn the background of this child’s life 
and the influences which have created his 
attitudes. 

In many school systems throughout the 
United States, the visiting teacher has been 
appointed as the person to approach this 
problem of the unadjusted school child. 
With both teaching and social case work 
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experience, she enters the school to supple- 
ment the work of master, teacher, and 
others of the school staff in the interest of 
the individual child who is not profiting 
as he should from his school experience. 
She studies his physical and mental equip- 
ment and school history. She becomes 
acquainted with the child and gets his 
confidence. She calls in the home and gets 
the parents’ picture of home and commu- 
nity contacts and, in turn, gives the parents 
the school’s picture. When the full-time 
picture is developed, many causal factors 
become clear. On the basis of these, the 
visiting teacher makes a plan with parents, 
teacher, and child, all as active participants. 
The resources of the school, family, individ- 
ual, and community are all brought into 
play by the visiting teacher in the adjust- 
ment of the child. 

Is not the school the logical place to 
tackle this problem? Some schools see the 
waste that comes from ignoring it. We 
want to know every person in the State of 
Massachusetts who is approaching this 
problem of the unadjusted school child 
with understanding and planning, in order 
that he may develop into a fine school 
citizen with some promise of an adulthood 
filled with normal satisfactions. 

Is your community one which ignores 
this problem or meets it? 

Is there a visiting teacher in your com- 
munity? If not, is there someone who is 
doing that work with unadjusted school 
children? 

Would you be willing to send to the office 
of the Home and School Visitors Associa- 
tion, Peter Faneuil School, Joy Street, 
Boston, the names, addresses and positions 
of the workers in any way meeting this need 
of the school child in your community? 
We shall also be glad to hear from any 
persons interested to know more about 
visiting teacher work. 

Marenpa E. Prentis, 
Executive Secretary, Home and School 
Visitors Association, Peter Faneuil 
School, Joy Street, Boston. 
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WORDS OF APPRECIATION 


HE following letters are typical of th 
many communications which reach 
almost daily. 
*- 7 

Enclosed you will find one dollar for 
newal of subscription to UNDERSTANpIy 
THE CHILD. 

I sincerely hope that you will find s 
way out of the present financial difficult 
For one, I shall be willing to pay an ip 
creased subscription rate if necessary. 

I have enjoyed every issue of Unom 
STANDING THE CHILD and would great) 
miss the magazine. We in the teachip 
profession need so much the point of vi 
so ably expressed in all the issues. It enabk 
us to see better the whole child and not ju 
the personality in the classroom. 

May I again express my appreciation { 
your fine magazine and trust that you ma 
be able to continue its publication. 

* * * 

I enclose $2.00 as my subscription { 
two years to UNDERSTANDING THE Cal 
in the faith that Massachusetts will not k 
die one of the finest contributions that ba 
ever been made to the promotion of chil 
welfare. 

* * * 

May I say that nothing that comes iu! 
this office [Board of Education] is so help! 
as your magazine. I wish that you cou 
treble your subscriptions. 

* - . 

I am very sorry to hear that certain 
your financial support will expire June 30! 
However, I have the feeling that all th 
who have read your Journal will want to! 
regular subscribers. Thus I hope that yo 
Society will be able to continue this peri 
ical ona permanent and self-supporting bass 

We, in New York State, who are workis 
with the child and teacher in promotii 
mental health, wish to let you know how ¥ 
have been greatly helped by the mat 
authoritative and stimulating artic 
found in this publication since its first iss 
over two years ago. 
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DR. ELKIND TO SURVEY STATE 
TEACHERS COLLEGES 
[)' HENRY B. ELKIND, Medical 
Director of the Massachusetts So- 
ciety for Mental Hygiene, has been invited 
by Dr. Payson Smith, Commissioner of 
Education, to organize and direct a mental 
hygiene survey of the ten Teachers Col- 
kges of the State. He has to assist him an 
\dvisory Committee, as follows: 


Mr. Francis A. BAGNALL, President, State 
Teachers College, Framingham, Chairman 

Dr. LAWRENCE A, AVERILL, State Teachers 
College, Worcester 

Mr. HermMAN H. Brase, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Lowell 

Ma. AnrHur C. Harrincton, State Teachers 
College, Fitchburg 

Miss Lrinn1aN M. Horr, State Teachers Col- 

lege, Salem 


Without doubt considerable mental 
hygiene is now included in the curriculum 
of the Teachers Colleges and the purpose of 
the survey is to evaluate what is being given 
and to suggest further extension or modifi- 
cations where it may seem desirable. 
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SUMMER SCHOOL COURSES AT 
WILLIAMSTOWN, MASS. 


Rk. AND MRS. SMILEY BLANTON 

announce the second summer session 
{the Little School of Speech Sciences and 
Art, to be held in Williamstown, Massa- 
husetts, from July 1 to August 3. The 
ourses are planned to help teachers who 
ish to understand behavior problems in 
hildren and their own personal problems 
8 well as for teachers who wish to specialize 
u the correction of speech disorders. The 
ollege of the City of New York offers 
edit for some of the courses, including 
hose on the Psychology of Adjustment. 
t« further information, address Dr. 
anton, 115 East 61st St., New York City. 
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1933 
THE TWENTIETH BIRTHDAY 
of the 


MASSACHUSETTS SOCIETY for 
MENTAL HYGIENE 


WENTY years ago the Massachusetts 

Society for Mental Hygiene was founded 
by a group of citizens inspired by the leader- 
ship and genius of Clifford W. Beers who 
was then active in organizing State societies 
to promote mental hygiene. 

Nineteen hundred and thirty-three is 
also the twenty-fifth anniversary of the 
founding of the national movement. In 
order to celebrate these two anniversaries 
a commemorative dinner-meeting will be 
held at the Twentieth Century Club, 3 Joy 
Street, Boston, at six-thirty o’clock, on 
the evening of May 10. 

The program is not yet complete but will 
include addresses by Dr. James V. May, 
Commissioner, Massachusetts Department 
of Mental Diseases; Clifford W. Beers, 
Secretary, National Committee for Mental 
Hygiene; Dr. C. Macfie Campbell, Direc- 
tor, Boston Psychopathic Hospital, and a 
former President of the Massachusetts 
Society for Mental Hygiene; and Dr. Ira 8. 
Wile, who will give the principal address of 
the evening on the topic “Fact and Fancy 
in Mental Hygiene.”” Dr. Wile is Associate 
in Pediatrics at the Mount Sinai Hospital, 
New York City, and has recently been 
President of the American Orthopsychiatric 
Association. 

Dinner reservations at $1.50 per plate 
should be made in advance. For those 
who prefer to come in after the dinner to 
listen to the speaking there will be a 


charge of fifty cents, payable at the door. 
) 
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UNDERSTANDING THE CHILD is being published for the public school teache 
of Massachusetts. It is their magazine and will cost them nothing. School phys 
cians, school nurses, members of school committees, school superintendents, ¢ 
the faculties of State Teachers Colleges will be sent the magazine withou 
charge. Members of the Massachusetts Society for Mental Hygiene may 
receive it free on request. 

To insure that the publication cost of this new magazine will not interfere with 
the policy of sending it free to every public school teacher in Massachusetts, j 
becomes necessary to make a small charge to all others of $1.00 for a year’s sub 
scription of four numbers. 

Special rates on bulk subscriptions will be given on request. 


Note to Readers: 


Our Editorial Office Staff has gone to much trouble to compile a mailing li 
which should include every public school teacher in the State of Massachusett 
We want to be sure, however, that our list is accurate — that every teacheri 
receiving this magazine and that all the addresses we are using are correct. W 
shall be very grateful if you will use the attached form to notify us of any chang 


of your address, or to inform us of a teacher who is not receiving the magazin 


To THE MASSACHUSETTS SOCIETY FOR MENTAL HYGIENE 
3 Joy Street, Boston, Massachusetts 
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(Residence) Street and No 


Town or City 
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For THe teacher who is adjusted, there is 
probably no quality that she can possess that 
will make her of more real value to young people 
than the ability to listen to their problems with- 


out the attitude of praise or blame; to be able to 
meet them more than half way through her 
understanding; to be ready with advice when it 
is asked for and yet able to avoid forcing her 
advice and her own personality on the child. 


— CAROLINE B. Zacury 

















